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excavations of cities dating back to 2500 B.C., Kramer describes the earliest known
schools as follows:
The Sumerian school was known as edubba, "tablet house." Its original
goal was what we would term "professional," that is, it was first established for
the purpose of training the scribes necessary to satisfy the economic and
administrative needs of the land, primarily, of course, those of the temple and
palace. This continued to be the major aim of the Sumerian school throughout
its existence. However, in the course of its growth and development, and
particularly as a result of the ever widening curriculum, it came to be the center
of culture and learning in Sumer. Within its walls flourished the scholar-scientist,
the man who studied whatever theological, botanical, zoological, geographical,
mathematical, grammatical, and linguistic knowledge was current in his day and
who in some cases added to this knowledge.20
This then is a brief characterization of the earliest schools known to have been
created by man. They were a constituent element in the origin of a literate, urban way
of life. They were professional in purpose rather than religious, or arcane, or mystical,
i.e., they prepared persons to engage in the most important tasks of the society and at
the highest levels required to plan, manage, and administer the increasingly complex
affairs of society. The schools produced scribes who became administrators and
leading officials, not simply "writers," for "scribe" became the shorthand way of
saying that a person who could read and write was automatically one who could
administer or manage something beyond his own personal efforts to produce food or
the material necessities of life.
As centers of professional scholarship which enabled the educated elite to apply
their knowledge to practical affairs, as moulders of the written language itself, and
eventually as fountainheads for the production of creative writing which ranged across
religious, artistic, or scientific themes, the Sumerian schools played a genuine forma-
tive role in shaping the society and the culture which in turn had produced them. As
the potentiality of schooling became more evident, the necessity and desirability for
some persons to specialize in the teaching function of society became clear, and the
original corporations of priests became a kind of model for creating the corporations
of scribes who formed the original teaching profession. The school was a major
element in the stupendous feat of civilizational breakthrough achieved by the
Sumerians in the formative period of their history. A people who created the urban
way of life itself created an educational institution to match.
Florescence and Diffusion (2500 B.C. - 1500 B.C.)
Scarcely less impressive than the Sumerians' achievement in creating the school was
the widespread diffusion of their culture and education. To put it another way, the
educational system created by the Sumerians during the first millenium of their
history helped to civilize the successive waves of peoples who extended their rule over
20 Ibid, pp. 230-231